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THE YOUNG BLACKSMITH. 

Mr. Solomon Winthrop was a plain far- 
mer—an austere, precise man, who did ev- 
erything by established rules, and could see 
no reason why people should grasp at things 
beyond what had been reached by their 
great grandfathers, He had three children, 
two boys and a girl. There was Jeremiah, 
seventeen years old, Samuel fifteen, and 
Fanny, thirteen. 

Tt. was a cold winter’s day. Samuel was 
in the kitchen reading a book, and so inter- 
ested was he that he did not notice the en- 
trance of his father. Jerry was in an oppo- 
site corner, engaged in ciphering out a sum 
which he had found in his arithmetic. 

“Sam,” said the father to his youngest 
boy, “have you worked out that sum yet!” 

“No, sir,” returned the boy, hesitatingly. 

“Didn't I tell you to stick to your arith- 
metic till you had done it?” uttered Mr. 
Winthrop, in a severe tone.” 

Samuel hung down his head, and looked 
troubled. : 

“Why haven’t you done it?” continued 
the father. 

+I can’t do it, sir,” tremblingly returned 
Samuel. 

“Qan’t do it? and why not? Look at 
Jerry, there, with the slate and pencil. He 
had ciphered further than. you have, long 
before he was as old as you are.” 

‘Jerry was always fond of mathematical 
problems, sir, but I cannot fasten my mind 
on them. “They have no interest: for me.” 

“That’s because you don’t try to feel an 
interest in your studies. What book is that 
you are reading ?” 

“It ig a work on philosophy, sir.” 

“A work on fiddle-sticks! Go, put. it 
away this instant, and then get your slate, 
and don’t let me see you away from your 
arithmetic until you ean work out those 
roots. Do you understand me!” 

Samuel made no answer, but, silently ‘he 
put away his philosophy, and then he got 
his slate and sat down in the chimney cor- 
ner. His nether lip trembled, and his eye 
moistened, for he was unhappy. Hisfather 
had been harsh toward him, and he felt that 
it was without a cause. 

“Sam,” said Jerry, as soon as their fa- 
ther had gone, “I will do that sum for 
you.” 

“No, Jerry,” returned the younger broth- 
er, but with a grateful look, ‘that will be 
deceiving futher. I will try to do the sum, 
but I fear I shall not succeed.” 


Samuel worked very hard, but all to no 
purpose. His mind was not on the subject 
before him. The roots and squares, the ba- 
sis, hypothenuses and perpendiculars, though 
comparatively simple in themselves, were 
to him a mingled mass of incomprehensible 
things, and the more’he worked, the more 
he became perplexed and bothered. 

The truth was, his father did not under- 
stand him. 

Samuel was a bright boy, and uncom- 
monly intelligent for one of his age, Mr. 
Winthrop was a thorough mathematician— 
he never yet came across a problem he could 
not solve, and he desired that his boys 
should be like him, for he considered that 
educational perfection lay in the power of 
conquering Euclid ; and he often expressed 
the opinion that, were Euclid living then 
he could “give the old geometrician a hard 
tussel.” He seemed not to comprehend 


that different minds were made with dif- 
ferent capacities, and what one mind 
grasped with ease, another of equal power 
would fail to comprehend. Hen¢e, because 
Jeremiah progressed rapidly in his mathe- 
matical studies, and could already survey a 





piece of land of 
many angles, he im- 
agined that because 
Samuel made no pro- 
gress in the same 
branch, he was idle 
and careless, ‘and 
treated him accord- 
ingly. He never 
candidly conversed 
with his younger fon, 
with a view to ascer- 
tain the true bent of 
his mind, but he per- 
tinaciously adhered 
to it. 

There was anoth- 
er thing that Mr. 
Winthrop could; not 
see, and that was 
that Samuel’ was 
continually ponder- 
ing upon such mat- 
ter ag was interesting 
to him, and that. he 
was scarcely ever 
idle; nor did his fa- 
ther see, either, that 
if he ever wished his 
boy to become a mathematiciau, he was 
pursuing the course to prevent such a result. 
Instead’ of endeavoring to make the “study 
interesting for the'child, he was making it 
obnoxious. 

~The dinner hour came, and Samuel had 

not worked out the ‘sum. His’ father “was 
angry, and obliged the boy to go without 
his dinner, a¥ the same time telling him that 
he was an idle, lazy child. 

Poor Samuel left the kitchen, and sat 
down and cried. At length his mind seem- 
ed to pass from the wrong hie had suffered 
at the hand of his parent, and took another 
turn, and the marks of grief left his face. 
There was a large fire in the room below his 
chamber, so that he was not very cold, and 
getving up, he went toa closet, and, from be- 
neath a lot of old clothes, he took forth some 
long strips of wood and commenced whit- 
tling. It was not for mere pastime that he 
whittled, for he was fashioning some curi- 
ous affair from those pieces of wood. He 
had bits of twine, and dozens of small wheels 
that he made himself, and he seemed to be 
working to get them together after some 
particular fashion of his own, 

Half the afternoon had thus passed away 
when his sister entered his chamber. She 
had her apron gathered up in her hand, and 
after closing the door softly behind ‘her, she 
approached the spot where her brother sat. 

“Here, Sammy, Lhave brought you 
something to.eat. I know you must be hun- 

As she spoke, she opened her apron and 
took out four cakes, a piece of pie and some 
cheese. The boy was hungry, and he hesi- 
tated not to avail himself of his sister’s kind 
offer. He kissed her as he took the cakes, 
and thanked her. 

“Q what a pretty thing that is you are 
making !” uttered Fanny, as she gazed upon 
the result of her brother’s labors, ‘Won't 
you give it to me after itis done ?” 

“Not this one, sister,” returned the boy, 
with a smile, “but as soon as I get time, I 
wil] make you one equally as pretty.” 

Fanny thanked her brother, and sbortly 
afterwards left the room, while the boy went 
on with his’ work, 

Before long, the various materals that 
had been subject to Samuel’s jacknife and 
pincers had assumed form and comeliness, 
and they were jointed and grooved together 


in a curious manner. 





The embryo philosopher set the. machine 
—for it looked very much like a machine— 
upon the floor, and then stood off and gazed 
on it. His eye gleamed with “a péculiar 
glow of satisfaction, and he looked proud 
and happy.. While he stood and gased up- 
on the’child of his labors, the door of his 
chamber opened and his father entered. 

“What—are you'not studying ?” exclaim- 
ed Mr. Winthrop, as he noticed the boy 
standing in the middle of the floor. 

Samuel trembled when-he heard his fa- 


boring town, and he 
carried on quite an 
extensive’ business. 
Moreover, he had the 
reputation of being 
a fine man. Samuel 
was delighted with 
his father’s proposal; 
and when he learned 
that Mr. Young also 
carried on quite a 
large machine shop, 
he was in ¢écstacies. 
His trunk was pack- 
ed—a good supply of 
clothes having been 
provided ; and after 
kissing his mother 
and sister, and shak- 
ing hands with his 
father and brother, 
mounted the stage, 
and set off for his 
new destination. 


He found Mr. 
Young all he could 
wish, and went into 
his business with an 
assiduity that sur- 
prised his master. . 

One. evening, after Samuel Winthrop had 
been with his new master six months, the 
latter came into the shop after all the jour- 
neymen had quit work and gone’ home, and 
found the youth busily engaged in fitting a 
piece of iron. There was quite a namber 
of pieces on the bench by his side, and some 
were curiously riveted together and fixed 
with springs and slide, while others appear- 
ed not yet ready for their destined use. Mr, 
Young ascertained what the young work- 





vher’s voice, and turned pale. with fear. 

“Ha! what is this?” said Mr. Winthrop, 
as he caught sight of the curious’ construc- 
tion on the floor. “This is the secret ot 
your idleness. Now I see how it is you 
cannot master your studies. You spend your 
time in making play-houses and fly-péns. 
I'll see whether you'll learn to attend to 
your lessons or not. There !” 

As the father uttered this common in- 
junction, he placed his foot upon the object 
of hisdispleasure. The boy uttered a quick 
ery, and sprang forward, but too late: The 
curious construction was crushed to atoms— 
the labor of long weeks. Looking at the 
mass of ruins, and then covering his face 
with his hands, he burst into tears. 

“Ain't you ashamed?” said Mr. Win- 
throp, “‘a great boy like you to spend your 
time in making clap traps, and then cry 
about it, because I choose that you should 
attend to your studies? Now go te the 
barn and help Jerry shell corn.” ; 

The boy was too full of grief to make any 
explanation, and without a word he left his 

hamber ; but for long days afterwards he 
was weary and down-hearted. 

“Samuel,” said Mr. Winthrop one day 
after the spring had opened, “I have seen 
Mr, Young, and he is willing to take. you 
as an apprentice, Jerry and I. can get 
along on the farm, and I think that the 
best thing you tan do is ‘to learn the 
blacksmith’s trade. I have given up all 
hopes of ever making a surveyor out of you; 
and if youhad.a farm, you would not.know 
how to measure it, or lay it out. Jerry will 
now soon be able to take my place ‘as sur- 
veyor, and I have already made arrange- 
ments for having him sworn and obtainix 
his commission, But your trade is.a 
one, however, and I have no doubt you will 
be able'to make a good living at it.” 








man was up to, and he/not only encouraged 
him in his undertaking, but he stood for half 
an hour aad watched him at his work. Next 
day, Samuel Winthrop was removed from 
the blacksmith’s shop to the machine shop. 

Samuel often visited his parents. At the 
end of two years, his father was not a little 
‘surprised when Mr. Young informed him 
that Samuel was the most useful hand in his 
employ... .- 

Time flew fast, Samuel was twenty-one, 
Jeremiah had been free almost two years, 
and was one of the most accurate and trust- 
worthy surveyors in the country. 

Mr. Winthrop looked upon his eldest son 
with pride, and often expressed a wish that 
his other son should haye been like him, 
Samuel had come home to visit his parents, 
and. Mr, Young come with him, 

“Mr. Young,” said Mr. Winthrop, after 
the tea things had been cleared away, “that 
is a fine factory they have just erected in 
your town.” 

“Yes,” returned Mr. Young, “there are 
three of them, and they are doing a very 

eavy business.” 

“T understand they haye an extensive ma- 
chine shop connected with the factories. 
Now, if my boy Sam is a good workman, as 
you say he is, perhaps he might get a first 
rate situation there.” 

Mr. Young looked at Samuel and smiled, 

“By the way,” continued the old farmer, 
“what is all this noise I hear and see in the 
papers about those patent Winthrop looms? 
They tell me they go ahead of anything that 
ever was got up before.” 

“You may ask your son about that,” said 
Mr. Young. “That is some of Samuel’s 
business.” 

“Eh? what! My son? Some of Sam—” 

The old man stopped short and gazed at 
his son. He was bewildered. It could not 








Mr. Young was a blacksmith in a neigh- 











be that his son—his idle son—was the in. 


ventor of the power-loom that had taken all 
the manufacturers by surprise. 

“What do you mean ?” he at length in- 
quired, 

“It is simply this, father, that the loom 
is mine,” returned Samuel, with conscious 
pride. “I have invented it and taken a 
patent right, and have already been offered 
ten thousand dollars for the patent. right in 
two adjoining States. Don't youremember 
that clap-trap you crushed with ycur foot, 
six. years ago?” 

“Yes,” answered the old man, whose eyes 
were bent to the floor, and over whose mind 
@ new light seemed breaking. 

“Well,” continued Samuel, «that was al- 
most a pattern, though, of course, T have 
made much alteration and improvement, 
and there is room for more. 

‘‘And that was what you were studying, 
when you used to stand and see me weave, 
and then fumbled about my loom so much?” 
said Mrs. Winthrop. 

“You are right, mother, Eyen then I 
had conceived the idea which I have since 
carried out.” 

“And that is why you could not under- 
stand my mathematical problems,” uttered 
Mr. Winthrop, as he started from his chair 
and took the youth by the hand ; “Samuel, 
my son, forgive me for the harshness I have 
used toward you. I have been blinded, and 
now see how I misunderstood you. While 
I have thought you idle and careless, you 
were solving a philosophical problem I could 
never have comprehended. Forgive me, 
Samuel—I meant well enough, but lacked 
judgment and discrimination.” 

Of course, the old man had long before 
been forgiven for his harshness, and his 
mind was opened toa new lesson in human 
nature. It was simply this :—Different 
minds have different capacities, and no mind 
can ever be driven to love that for which it 
has no taste. First, seek to understand 
natural abilities and dispositions of children, 
and then, in your management of their ed- 
ucation for after life, govern yourself ‘ac- 
cordingly. George Combe, the great philos- 
opher, could hardly reckon in simple addi- 
tion, and Colburn, the mathematician could 
not write out a commonplace address. 


THE HUNTER HUNTED. 


It is not pleasant for a hunter to lose his 
gun, or to be hunted by wild animals when 
he has no power of driving them away or 
doing any harm. A ‘correspondent of ‘the 
Portsmouth Journal relates the following 
adventure : 

March, 1853, I was engaged in “light- 
ening” cotton down the Navardad river in 
Texas and over the bar to Indianola. As 
the river was very narrow we were compell- 
ed to wait a fair wind before we attempted 
te descend it, and I used to take advan- 
tage of this delay to hunt in the adjoining 
woods and prairies. While thus engaged I 
often wandered to a considerable distance 
from the sloop and generally returned with 
a number of ducks or a turkey or two. 

On one of these occasions, I had wander- 
ed for some hours with very indifferent suc- 
cess, and was returning when I saw a'single 
hog running through the “Chapparal” and 
immediately fired at him. Being only 
wounded he at once commenced a series of 
snorts and grunts, such as nothing but a 
wild hog could have uttered. 

Wheu I had completed loading my gun I 
had the satisfaction of seeing about twenty: 
five gentlemen of the hog species, who sur- 
rounded me, forming a complete circle and 





preventing my retreat.’ Two or three of 
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the largest then stepped forward from the 
ranks, which were sy con otic 
and rubbing their noses er 

to be eemaging Mareen rey of the ate 
tack. I meanwhile had a moment to look 
about me. There was not a shrub or tree 
of any kind to be seen near, with the excep- 
tioa of one small musquito bush of about 
four inches in diameter, and which from its 
low scrubby condition would be almost jn- 
accessible. It would afford but a poor ref- 
uge at best, as my feet would not be sufli- 
ciently elevated to prevent the enemy” from 
reaching them, allowing that.I succeeded in 
gaining a seat in its branches. Having on 
a pair of heavy sea boots, and seeing no 
other resource, I determined to take to the 
tree on the first opportunity, and risk my 
chance of being torn down by the porkish 
crowd. The “hog leaders”- now advanced, 
grunting vociferously and seemed inclined 
to parley with me; but, I not understanding 
their language, and thinking further dela 
dangerous, flung my hat among the piggich 
rioters in order to create a diversion, which 
would enable me to climb the tree unmo- 
lested. Judge of my mortification on see- 
ing all the “sensible old hogs” turn away in 
disgust, grunting their derision in no small 
terms, while one of the younger pigs per- 
formed various gymnastic exploits with my 
fine “Spanish hat.” Irritated beyond en- 
durance, I now placed the. muzzle of my 
gun withiu a couple of feet. of one of the 
largest hogs, who appeared to be a ring- 
leader, and sent the contents into his body 
just back of the fore shoulders. Taking 
advantage of the smoke and confusion oc- 
casioned by the discharge, I now sprang into 
the mosquito bush ; but in forcing my way 
through the tangled branches, I felt a er 
tusk enter my left ancle through boot an 
all. 

In the excitement of the moment I drop- 
ped my gun, but succeeded in forcing the 

anches aside and securing a seat, although 
the effort by which I did so was almost su- 
perhuman. 

When I looked about me I saw my shot 
gun going the rounds of their jaws, and in 
less time than it takes to tell this, the stock 
was smashed to atoms and the barrel bent 
in such a manner as to completely spoil it. 

I now had all I could do to prevent them 
from seizing my feet, which I kept in con- 
tinual motion, kicking the tips of their noses 
unmercifully, that being the only vulnera- 
ble spot on these porkish villains. 

My feet and legs soon became very sore 
and tired, and I wished to be able to secure 
them from farther attack by drawing them 
up or some other process, On further 
thought however, I was convinced that had 
my feet not been there to create a diversion, 
they would have gnawed down the tree in 
five minutes, and I should not have been 
here to write this account of the adventure. 

After sitting in this uncomfortable posi- 
tion for un hour, which seemed a whole year, 
T had the satistaction of seeing the fierce 
rabble turn to devour their dead comrade ; 
and while they were fighting over their re- 
past, I, taking advantage of their confusion, 
leaped down unperceived and did some tall 
traveling, soon arrived at my sloop, and felt 
no further inclination to shoot wild hogs for 
a week, 


“LAZY BILL.” 

Will Hanson was noted all over the vil- 
lage for his idle habits. He was not only 
generally unemployed, but was naturally 
indisposed to work ; he disliked labor of ev- 
ery kind whether of brain or muscle. 

One day, however, he seemed to take a 
change. A number of logs lay in his fa- 
ther’s back yard, and it struck him that.if 
they were cut up, they would answer very 
well for winter fuel. 

“Father,” said Will, “if you will buy me 
a saw, | will cut up these logs. 

Mr. Hanson was delighted at the prépe- 
sal, and wént immediately and purchased a 
saw. He thought that as theoffer was quite 
voluntary on Will’s part, there must cer- 
tainly be a change in his views in regard to 
labor. : 

Bill went on very well for some minutes 
until he had succeeded in sawing off the butt 
end of one of the logs. He now felt quite 
tired, and looking round upon the amount of 
labor he had yet to do, his heart failed him, 
and he began to repent of his hasty offer. 

Mr. Hanson saw ina moment how the 
ease stood. He saw that it was the sight of 
so many logs that caused Will’s heart to 
fail him, so he ordered his men to remove 
them all into an out house with the excep- 
tion of the one that Will was sawing. 

“Now,” said Will’s father, ‘tall that I 
expect of you is that you saw one chunk a 
day, I don’t mean one log, but simply one 
chunk, and this I am determined you shall 
do, since I went to the expense of buying 
the saw for you.” , 


Will looked-rathet chop-fallen, ss weipee' 
in the picture. But knowing his father’s| 
determination when onee he “resolved upon 
having a thing doné,-he nerved himself for’ 
the work, and regularly and panctually from 
that day forward the allotted task was per- 
formed, ‘ 

By the end of two months, not only were 
all the logs cut up and disposed of for the 
winter, but Will was quite another lad. He 
became fond of employment and even of hard 
work, and his old name of “lazy Bill,” was 
changed to the wore pleasing one of “in- 
dustrious Willie.” 





THE FAMILY. 





A DEAF AND DUMB GIRL’S PRAYER. 
hour,—just at the shut of day,— 

ness 
To the earth-weary, and 
Welcome, as 4 pure foretaste of that rest 
“Gop giveth ils beloved.” 


It was an holy 


She had knelt down 
Beside her and meekly lifted up her eyes 


one long, silent, La ae . 
ro then, most revrently, lowed her head, 
And clasped her hands in prayer. 


nd a deep 
it never echo * mp waning Come 
Fin that pale, Me turnec heavenward, 
There was no lack of DO oe aE 
pen ee her head, closing those tearful eyes, 
Father, Thy will, Thy holy will be done. 
and t utterance of His prayer, 
ish, and in bioody sweat, 
And in such child-like confidence— 
In such submissive trust, came— 
Casting her heavy burden down 
Before her Savion's Cross. Laying her hands 
By faith on his dear, brow— 
Te him all her grief and human weakness— 
’ jus her mute prayer— 
Her humble evening prayer—she offered up, 
And it was heard in heaven— 
In re air of that serener clime 
The ing tear—the upward glance— 
The low-breathed sigh accent that was heard—, 


ia’ voices and the seraphs’ harps. 
For the mute suppliant was near to heaven's gate, 
hem of Jesus’ garment, 
And He, in pitying love, looked down on her, 
Pleading in voiceless eloquence that hour 
¥ . 


The sparrow’s promise. 


And 80, dear chi thy life 
All in silent Rose Shed on in silent faith. 
For thou br orsh: 


©, it is not long that thy full heart 
Must thus in dull and wearyt signs 


here e divine— 
The long-hushed votce-harp shall awake the song 
Whose words are “Praise to Gop,” and these , 
Th’ unfettered tongue 
And the first words thy lips shall breathe 
Shall blend with angels in that song 
Around the ee whose theme is evermore 
se —Rural New Yorker. 


——--— 


For the Youth's Companion. 
THE LITTLE PHILOSOPHER. 


“What is meant by the harvest moon, 
uncle ?” 

“Well, I suppose, people mean by that 
term, the moon that happens at the time of 
harvest.” 

“Yes, but is there nothing peculiar about 
the moon at that time ?” 

“There is, Robert.” 

“Will you explain it to me, sir?” 

“Most willingly. 1 love to see that you 
are still anxious to have a clear idea about 
these matters.” 

“Thank you, uncle. I am sure you have 
taken pains to make me understand them, 
and T shall feel grateful for the further in- 
formation you are about to give me in re- 
gard to the Harvest Moon.” 

“Well, Master Robert, let us see what 
we can do on this new question, Are you 
aware that the moon does not rise at the 
same hour every night?” 

“Yes, you have already taught me that 
the moon rises later and later every succeed- 
ing night, to the extent of about three quar- 
ters of an hour.” 

“And is this the case all the year round?” 

“I am not so sure about that, uncle.” 


“Well, let me inform you now, that this 
is not the case all the year round ; there are 
times and places when the difference between 
the hour of the moon’s rising on any two 
nights, amounts only to about twenty min- 
utes.” 

“What and where are those times and 
places ?” 

“The places, Robert, are such as lie at 
some considerable distance from the Equa- 
tor—say 40 or 50 degrees; and the times 
are at or near the period of the autumnal 
equinoxes, when the sun, you know, is in 
the sign Virgo and Libra, and the full 
moon, (consequently,) in the opposite signs 
of Pisces and Aries.” 

“But why should the full moon rise soon- 
er on account of her being in those signs, 
uncle ?” 


|the above latitudes, as much of the ecliptic 

s about Pisces and Aries in two hours, 
fore, while the moon is in these signs, she 
differs but two hours in rising, for six days 
together, that is about twenty for 
each day.” ’ 

“And what is the particular benefit of all 
this, uncle ?” 

“Why the benefit is said to be this, Rob- 
ert—that the harvesters are enabled to con- 
tinue at work to a late hour, since they are 
favored with the light of the moon before 
the day is well ended—hence they honor the 
full moon at this season, with the title of 
Harvest Moon.” 


“Now that you have explained the phe- 
nomenon, uncle, I do recollect, sure enough, 
that I have observed a difference in the fuli 
moon at that season. It always looks big- 
ger to me than at other times.” 


“Whether it looks bigger or not, Robert, 
I don’t know; but it is quite certain it 
rises earlier than at other seasons.” 


—_-e-—— 


FIRE UNKNOWN TO MANY AN- 
CIENTS. 


It seems impossible to us that people 
could ever have lived without fire, though 
we know that our grandfathers and grand- 
mothers used to worship in cold churches in 
winter. But some ancient nations were 
wholly ignorant of thé use of fire, and some 
modern ones also. 


According to Pliny, fire was for a lo 
time unknown to some of the ancient “4 
tians, and when Euxodus, the celebrated 
astronomer, showed it to them, they were 
absolutely in rapture. The Persians, Pho- 
nicians, Greeks, and several other nations 
acknowledged that their ancestors were once 
without the use of fire; andthe Chinese 
profess the same of their progenitors. Pom- 
panius, Mela, Plutarch,-and other ancient 
authors speak of nations who, at the time 
they wrote, knew not the use of fire, or had 
but just learned it. Facts of the same kind 
are also attested by several modern nations. 
The imhabitants of the Marian Islands, 
which were discovered in 1551, had no idea 
of fire. Never was astonishment greater 
than theirs, when they saw it on the descent 
of Magellan: on one of their islands. At first 
they believed it was some kind of anima! 
that fixed to and fed upon wood. The in- 
habitants of the Philippine and Canary [s- 
lands were formerly equ: lly ignorant. Af- 
rica presents, even in our own day, some 
nations in this deplorable state. 





SABBATH SCHOOL IN TURKEY, 


Missionaries often find Sabbath schools a 
good means of removing prejudices and 
awakening interest among the superstitious 
people with whom they labor. Here is an 
account of one of the largest Sabbath schools 
in the world established under the Turkish 
government : 


At Aintab—not very far from the north- 
east corner of the Mediterranean Sea, and 
some 300 or 350 miles east of north from 
Jerusalem, is one of the largest Sabbath 
schools in the world. It is but a little more 
than twelve years since the missionaries went 
to that city to live; yet on the first Sab- 
bath in November last, there were 1,085 
persons present in the Sabbath school, and 
418 of them were in the infant department! 
Three weeks before, (October 20,) Mr. Cof- 
fing, one of the missionaries, wrote a letter 
about the school. Speaking of the different 
classes of persons in the school he mentions 
little children who cannot read, and says: 

“These are gathered into rooms, or rath- 
er holes, pc » of the church, and taught 
after the manner of infant classes in Amer- 
ica. When we first proposed to start an 
infant class, we thought perhaps one hun- 
dred of these little ones might be gathered 
into it. But one hundred soon came—then 
one hundred and fifty—two hundred—two 
hundred and fifty—three hundred and fifty, 
and more! And now the number is limit- 
ed only for want ofroom. The holes will 
hold no more. Should some friend of 
missions and of little children, who reads 
this letter, be kind enough to send us aid, 
to purchase a spot by the side of our church 
aad erect on it suitable rooms for these 
classes, we promise him, with the blessing of 
the Lord upon our labors, to have, within 
one year, five hundred such little ones gath- 
ered into them, singing our Saviour’s prais- 
es, every Sabbath, in Turkish !” 

“These little ones spend a part of the hour 
in singing, and a part in catechetical exer- 
cises, translated for them from week to 
week, and adapted to their comprehensions, 
The facility with which they sing and an- 





“Because her orbit is so disposed that in 





swer questions is astonishing, and often not 
a little edifying to their parents and others, 


that we liave often to clear the doors and 
these little 

of whom, bly never listened to a 
many probably 


the in this respect, a’ 


month, in the 
can see and hear them. 


to this region. And if it ever ceases again, 
in this 
be the fault of the children. It is the’ in- 


selves and their friends happy. Every day, 


‘Joyfully, joyfully, onward wemove ;’ ‘We'll 


same kind, which have recently been 
translated into Turkish. Their neighbors’ 


Sabbath school. They sing them in the 


listen to them, and Moslem children learn 
them. When we visit a family, the children 
of that quarter collect around us to sing, 
and their parents to hear; and this often 
gives us an opportunity to preach the gos- 
pel to many not Protestants, in a very pleas- 
ant way. 


“These hymns have reached the common 
schools, and threaten pretty much to banish 
the rod. The disposition to sing seems 
contagious. It has communicated itself to 

laces outside of Aintab; so that now, at 

illis; Orool, Birijik, Marash and other 
places, there are infant classes singing these 
little hymos. The talent among these chil- 
dren for singing seems universal. Among 
the three hundred and fifty children, now 
in the infant classes in Aintab, I have as 
yet discovered scarcely one who, after try- 
ing a few Sabbaths, cannot follow the tunes 
of these little hymns. _ I think they have, in 
general, more natural talent for music than 
American children.”—Day Spring. 





THE FIRST LADY PEEL. 


Some of the most accomplished women in 
the noble families of England have had an 
humble origin ; and in the poverty and hard- 
ships of early life have acquired those vir- 


palaces when their husbands were elevated 
to the peerage. Mr. Smiles, im his interest- 


Peel. 


second manufacturer of the name, inherited 


for his father, though laying the foundation 


capital, 


plied by 


in the lucrative ti 
then in its infancy. 


ton-spinning a few years later. 


early career : 


a family, commenced housekeepin; 


ed on the weekly 


and a di 





who gather around to hear. Were it not theltou peyin 
. am 


not give up the Bible ;’ and others of the 


style in which the partners lived may be in- 
ferred from the following incident in their 


an advance of si a 


week ates’s eldest child was a 


windows to let in the sir for the children,’ girl, named Ellen; and she yery soon be- 

singers would have not less than came on especial favorite with the young 

a hundred attentive hearers every Sabbath, pa. On returni 
‘work at * 


from his hard day’s 


‘The G ” he would take the 


at sermon, and some of whom ‘little girl upon his knee and say to her, 
are Mussulmans, and the children of “Nelly, thou bonny 
Mussalmans, We have had to give way to! my wife ?” to which the child would readi- 
consent to|ly answer, ‘Yes,’ as any child would do. 
seat or have a general exercise in —_ I'll wait for thee, Nelly; I'll wed 
ng ee uestions, once a /| thee and none else.” 
body of 


little dear, wilt thou be 


And Robert Peel did 


chureh, where all| wait, As the girl grew in beauty t wards 
womanh 


ood, his determination to wait for 


“This haf introduced juvenile singing in- her was strengthened; and after « lapse of 


ten years—years of close application to bu- 


rt of the world, it is not likely to;#imess and rapidly aE prosperity— 
a 


Robert Peel married Ellen Yates when she 


strument they delight to use, to make them- | had completed her seventeenth year; and 


the pretty child whom her mother’s lod; 


their homes are made to resound with their |#"4 father’s partner had nursed upon his 
songs—‘Happy land ;’ ‘I want to be an an- | Knee, became 
gel ;” ‘Jesus, tender Shepherd, hear us;’ Lady Peel, the mother of the future Prime 


Mrs. Peel. and eventually 


Minister of England. 
Lady Peel was a noble and beautiful wo- 
man, fitted to grace any station in life, She 
rare powers of mind, and was, on 


children hear them, and want to come to the | every emergency, the high-souled and faith- 


ful counsellor of her husband. For many 


streets ; and Mussulmans often stand and| years after their marriage, she acted as his 


amanuensis, conducting the principal part 
of his business correspondence ; for Mr. Boel 
himself was an indifferent and almost unin- 
telligible writer. She died in 1803, only 
three years after the baronetcy had been 
conferred upon her husband. It is said that 
London fashionable life—so unlike what she 
had been accustomed to athome—proved in- 
jurious to her health ; and old Mr. Yates was 
afterwards accustomed to say, “If Robert 
hadn’t made our Nelly a ‘Lxdy,’ she might 
ha’ been living yet.” 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH, 





DANGER OF VIOLENT EXERCISE. 


So much is said of the importance of ex- 
ercise to school boys and girls, that there is 
danger of going to an extreme in that di- 
rection, and an English physieian, Dr. 
Charles Kidd, throws out some very impor- 
tant suggestions : 

“The melancholy death of Captain Lei- 
cester Vernen brings to my recollection a 


statement made very frequently by our chief 
London Lecturer on Medicine, whose prac- 


tues. which, made them. the. ornamenta .of tice lies very much amongst the upper class- 


es, and the poorest of the poor at one of the 
hospitals, to which he is chief" physician. 
The statement is this: That almost all aris- 


ing volume called Self-Help, gives the fol-| tocratic young men who have a Ox- 
lowing romantic account of the first Lady | ford or Cambridge, and especially 


ose who 
have meddled much in pulling at boat races, 
have returned from their university affected 


Sir Robert Peel, the first baronet and the | with diseased blood vessels, and very many 


with diseased or dilated heart, brought on 


all his father’s enterprise, ability, and in-| by the undue excitemeut of the circulation, 
dustry. His position at starting in life was|induced by. pulling at 
little above that of an ordinary workman, | matches. 


these boating 
This statement is very re- 
markable, as this physician has had ample 


of future prosperity, was still struggling | opportunities, after ‘thirty or thirty-five 
with the difficulties arising from insufficient | years of practice in the borough hospitals, 


of carefully comparing the relative proclivi- 


When Robert was only twenty years of|ty in this mischief amongst the poor and 
age, he determined to begin the business of | amongst the upper classes ; in fact the mat- 
cotton printing, which he had by this time | is now well recognized at the insurance of- 
learnt from his father, on his own account. | fices, and in the administration of chloro- 
His uncle, James Haworth, and William | form, where a diseased heart has to be guard- 
Yates, of Blackburn, joined him in his en-|ed against. 
terprize, the whole capital which they could | fibres of the hearts of lads, sent to Oxford 
raise among them amounting only to about | especially, who have been nursed in luxury 
£500, the principal part of which was sup-|at home, at once give way or yield before 
illiam Yates. His father kept | this pressure of ‘remora’ of the circulation 
a small inn in Blackburn, where he was|of the blood, which state never leaves them 
known as “‘Yates-o’-the Bull,” and having | in after life. 
saved money by his business, he was willing | fection this physician hasmet is one amon 
to advance sufficient to give his son a start | the poor half-starved Irish laborers in the 
of cotton printing, | street, who work at pounding down big pav- 


It would seem the delicate 


The only other similar af- 


ing stones with a heavy iron pounder; but 


Robert Peel, though comparatively a|the conditions in both instances as to remo- 
mere youth, supplied the practical knowl- | @re identical. 
edge of the business ; but it was said of him, 
— proved true, that he ‘‘carried an old head 
on young shoulders.” A ruined corn-mill, 
with its adjoining fields, was purchased for 
a comparatively small sum, near the insig- : . . 
nifears town of Bury, where the works in be idle. They can all make their way in 
after continued to be known as “The|the world, if they are-only industrious and 
Ground :” and, a few wooden sheds having|persevering. The Child’s Paper says: 
been run up, tho firm commenced their cot- 
ton-printing business in a very humble way, 


in the year 1770, adding to it = by? ae! “There are your houses : go hew, saw, frame, 


sais 
A WORD FOR THE BOYS. 
Boys of good health should be ashamed to 


God puts the oak in the forest, and the 
pine on its sand and rock, and says to men, 
build, make,” God. builds the trees; men 


timber ; men must construct the ship. God 
buries iron in the heart of the earth ; men 


William Yates, being a married man with} must dig it, and melt it; and fashion it. 
on a} What is useful for the body, and still more, 
small scale ;»and to oblige Peel, who was| what is useful for the mind, is to be had 
single, he agreed to take him as a lodger.| only by exertion—exertion that will work 
The sum which the latter first paid for board | men more than iron is wrought that will 
and lodging was only eight shillings a week; | shape men more than timber is shaped. Clay 
but Yates, considering this too little, insist-}and rock are given us, not brick and square 
yment, being inereased| stones. God gives us no clothes ; he gives 

a iting. to which Peel at first demurred, | us flax, and cotton, and sheep. If we would 
erence between the partners took | have coats on our backs, we must take them 

place, which was eventually compromised by | off our flocks, and spin them and weave 





must build the house. God supplies the , 
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oe If we would have say thing good or 
useful, we must earn it. 


anastasia 
DANIEL WEBSTER’S FIRST CASE. 


I well remember hearing my father tell 
the following anecdote relative to the early 

ius of that + statesman : 

Ebenezer Webster, father of Daniel, was 
a farmer. The vegetables in the garden 
suffered considerably from the depredation 
of a woodchuck, whose hole and habitation 
was near the premises. Daniel, some ten 
or twelve years san and his brother Ezekiel, 
had set a trap and Ege Fp in cap- 

ing the trespasser. ekiel proposed to 
kill the animal ana end at once all further 
trouble with him ; but Daniel looked with 
compassion upon this meek, dumb captive, 
and offered to let him go free. The boys 
could not agree, and each appealed to their 
father to decide the case. “Well my boys,” 
said the old gentleman, “I will be Judge. 
There is the prisoner, (pointing to the wood- 
chuck,) and you shall be the counsel and 
plead the case for and against his life and 
liberty.” 

Ezekiel opened the case with a strong ar- 
gument, urging the mischievous nature of 
the criminal, the great harm he hadalready 
done, said that much time and labor had 
been spent in his capture, and now if he was 
suffered to live and go at large, he would re- 
new his depredations, and be cunning enough 
not to suffer himse!f to be caught again, and 
that he ought now to be put to death; and 
his skin was of some value, and that to make 
the most of him they could, it would not re- 

ay half the damage he had already done. 
fie argument was ready, practical, and to 
the point, and of much greater length than 
our limits will allow us to occupy in relat- 
ing the story, 

The father looked with pride upon his 
son, who became a distingnished jurist in 
his manhood. ‘Now Daniel, it’s your turn; 
I’)l hear what you have to say.” 

It was his first case. Daniel saw that 


the plea of his brother had sensibly effected | 


his father, the judge, and as his brilliant 
black eyes looked upon the soft, timid ex- 
pression of the animal, and as he saw it 
tremble with fear in its narrow prison-house, 
his heart swelled with pity, and he appealed 
with eloquent words that the captive might 
again go free.- God, he said had made the 
woodchuck ; he,had made him to live to en- 
joy the bright sunshine, the pure air, the 
free fields and woods. God has not made 
him, or anything in vain; the woodchuck 
had as much right to live as any living 
thing ; he was not.a destructive animal as 
the wolf and rox were; he simply ate a few 
common vegetables, of which they had plen- 
ty and could well spare a part; he destroy- 
ed nothing except the little food he needed 
to sustain his humble: life; and that little 
food was a8 sweet to him, and as necessary 
to his existence, as was to them the food up- 
on their mother’s table. God had furnish- 
ed their own food; he gave them all they 
possessed, and would they not spare a little 
for the dumb creature, who really had as 
much right to his small share of God’s boun- 
ty, as they themselves had to their portion 
yea, more, the animal had never Prolated 
the laws of his nature, or the laws of God, 
as man often did, but strictly followed the 
simple, harmless instincts he had received 
from the Creator of all things. Created 
by God’s hands, he had a right from God 
to life, to food, to liberty and they had no 
right to deprive him of either. He alluded 
to the mute, but earnest pleadings of the 
animal for that life as sweet, as dear to him 
as their own was to them ; and the just 
judgment they might expect if, in selfish 
eruelty and cold-heartedness, they took the 
life they could not restore again. 

Daring this appeal, tears had started to 
the old man’s eyes, and were fast running 
down his sunburnt cheeks ; every feeling of 

a father’s heart was stirred within him ; he 
saw tire future greatness ‘of his son before 
his eyes; he felt that God had blessed him 
in his children beyond the lot of common 
men ; his pity andsympathy were awakened 
by the eloquent words of compassion, and 
strong appeal for mercy ; and forgetting the 
judge in the man and the father, he sprang 
from his chair, (while Daniel was in the 
midst of his argument, without thinking that 
he had already won the case,) and turning 
to his older son, dashing tne tears from his 
eyes exclaimed, 


“Zeke, Zeke, you let that woodchuck go !” 
te t= 
A BOOK OF THANES. 

Some children are always’ discontented. 
They find fault with their food and their 
clothes. They complain of their parents, 
and teachers, and playfellows. If you hear 
them talk, you might suppose them the most 
unfortunate children in the world, when 
they ought really to be among the most hap- 
py- It is a great deal better for one to be 
grateful than to grumble. We give a good 
story to illustrate: 

“I feel so vexed and out of temper with 


Ben!” cried Mark, “that I really must—” 

“Do something in revenge ?” inquired his 
cousin Cecilia. 

“No: look over my book of thanks.” 

“What's that?” said Cecilia, as she saw 
him turning over the leaves of a copy book 
near! fall of writing, in a round text-hand. 

ere it is,” said Mark ; then read aloud: 
- ‘March 3d. Ben lent me his new hat.’ 

“Here again: ‘Jan. 4. When I lost my 
shilling, Ben made it up to me kindly.’ 

“Well,” observed the boy, turning down 
the leaf, “Ben is a good boy after all !” 

“What do you note down in that book ?” 
said Cecilia, looking over his shoulder with 
some curiosity. 

“All the kindnesses that are ever shown 
me. You would wonder how many there 
are. * I find a great deal of good from mark- 
ing them down. I do not forget them, as I 
might if I only trusted to my memory; so 
I hope that t am not often ungrateful. 
When I am cross or out of temper, I almost 
always feel good-humored again, if I only 
look over my book.” 

“I wonder what sort of things you put 
down,” said Cecilia. “Let me glance over 
@ page?” 

“ ‘Mrs, Wade asked me to spend the 
whole day at her house, and made me very 
happy. indeed, indeed, indeed.’ 

“Mrs. Phillips gave me five shillings,’ 

“Old Martha Page asked after meevery 
day whileI wasill.’” 

“Why do you put father and mother at 
the head of every page ?” asked Cecilia. 

“Qh! they show me so much kindness, 
that I can not. put it all down, so I just 
write their names to remind myself of the 
great debt of love. I know that I can nev- 
er pay it. And see what I have put at the 
beginning of my book: ‘Every good gift is 
from above.’ This is to make me remember 
that all the kind friends whom I have, were 
given me by the Lord, and that while I am 
grateful to them, I should, first of all, be 
thankful to him.” 

I think that such of my readers as have 
ability and time, would find it a capital 
plan to keep a Book of Thanks ; and may 
such as can not write them down, yet keep 
a book of remembrance of past kindness in 
their hearts. 


THE FIRST LESSON IN GAMBLING. 


Wherever there are great collections of 
people, their are always bad and foolish 
people among them. It was so at Bridge- 
port, where the State Fair was held lately. 
Outside the grounds, behind or within tents 
or booths, were many who gambled and led 
others to do so. Now, it is a M4 simple 
thing to gamble : so simple, and oftemit ap- 
pears so fair, that a boy is led to take the 
first step before he knows it. 

There was behind one of the oyster stands 
a circle of men and boys; on the ground 
sat a degraded, dissipated man, poorly |. 
clothed, and looking sick and weak. 
held in his hand several iron rings, before 
him was a board with large nails driven it, 
which stood upright. A clear-faced, bright | 
eyed, handsome little fellow stepped up to | 
him. He was justsuch a boy as is prompt 
at Sabbath school. He showed this in his 
face as he stepphd up to the man and said, 

“What's that for ?” 

“Give me a cent and you may pitch one 
of these rings, and if it catches over a nail, 
Pll give you siz cents, 

That seemed fuir enough ; so the boy 
handed him a cent add took the ring, and 4 
caught on one of the nails. 

“Will you take six rings to pitch again 
or six cents ?”” 

“Six cents,” was the answer; and two 
three cent pieces were put -into his hand, 
and he stepped off well satisfied with what 
he had done, and probably not having an 
idea that he had done wrong. 

A gentleman standing near had watched 
him, and now, before he had time to look 
about and rej@in his companions, laid his 
hand on his should 

“My lad, that is your first lessonin gam- 


bli 

Gambling, sir?” 

“You staked your penny and won six, 
did you noe?” 

“Ves I did ?” 

“You did not earn them, and they were 
not given you; you won them, just as. gam- 
blers win money. ait wares taken pth 
step in the path ; that man has gone t 
it, te 8 see the end. Now, I ad- 
vise you to go and give him his six cents 
back and ask him for your enn; and then 
stand square with the worl 

aoe had hung his head gow bat raised 

uickly, and his bright, open look, as he 
said “Dll do it,” will not be forgotten. He 
ran back and soon emerged from the ring, 
looking happier than ever. He touched his 
cap and bowed pleasantly, as he ran away |* 
to join his comrades. 
, was an honest boy.—Sketch Book, 


wel GS oak 
THE HIGHEST MOUNTAIN. 


The Surveyor-General of India has re- 
cently completed his computation of the po- 





sition and elevations of the peaks of the 














Himalaya Mountains, by which he has as- 
certained that the point on the 
earth’s surface be a peak he proposes 
to call “Mount ae in honor of a for- 
mer surveyor- which is ascertained 
to be 29,002 feet above the sea level. Kun- 
; which heretofore has been sup- 
peat tobe the highest, is 26,166 feet, and 
awalagiri, which school phers call 
tho bight, io only 26,096 foot 
Breap tw Evrore.—The English have 
sent out large orders to America aud the 
Black Sea for grain. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





COME TO THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 


Come, little children, 
The Sabbath is bright ; 
Out from the darkened week, 
Gleams the soft light. 


Sacred the stillness 

That broods on the air; 
Lulling the voices 

Of toil, woe, and care. 


Little feet hasten 
From valley and hill ; 
Over the ru road 
Down by the mill. 


However lowly, 

Or high-born you be, 
At one pure altar 

Bow spirit and knee. 


Dear little children, 
With faces of bloom, 

Sweet human blossoms, 
Come fill up the room. 


Hush your young hearts, 
To the deep voice of prayer ; 
Treasure sweet teachings 
While life is so fair. 





SELFISH JOHNNY. 


I was a selfish boy—a very selfish boy. 
I was always picking for the best of every- 
thing upon the table, and if there chanced 
to be a piece of cake or pie larger than the 
rest, I was sure to get it. And, instead of 
being corrected in this very unlovely trait 
of character, I was encouraged init. I was 
the youngest child, and my parents, espe- 
cially my mother, were injudiciously indul- 
gent. letting me have my own way in ev- 
ery thing. My mother could never go out 
to ride, or walk, or call without being oblig- 
ed by my importunity to take me with her, 
no matter how undesirable my company. 

One fine summer's morning my mother 
went out into the country to spend the day 
with her friends, I as usual, going with her. 

passed the morning very pleasantly, play- 


e| ing with my cousins in the woods and mead- 


|ows; but presently my selfishness got me 
into trouble, and destroyed my happiness 
- the rest of the day. At dinner I was 
by my mother’s side, and I would, 
as woul, be helped to everything 1 wished. 
There was one thing upon the table which 
was very attractive to my eyes, and that was 
a large glass dish filled with beautiful early 
red apples, I was extravagantly fond of 
apples, and there was one in the dish that 
I was determined to have, it was so much 
larger and redder than any of the others. 

The dish was passed to my mother before 
any of the rest, and I embraced the oppor- 
tunity of grabbing the large apple before 

she could take one, and in my haste upset a 
dish of raspberry jam all over the snowy 
cloth. My mother colored with vexation. 
She did not | reprove me, but apologized for 
me, saying.’ 

“Johnny is so unfortunate, he is always 
upsetting something.” 

“Never mind, it is of no consequence,” 
replied my aunt; “but, Johnny,” she add- 
ed, louking at me, “you have taken the ap- 

le that [ intended for your mother, Put 
it on her plate, my dear, and take another 
for yourself.” 

“No, I shan’t,” I muttered, grasping the 
apple tightly with both my hands; “it’s 
my apple, ain’t it, mother? You don’t 
want it, do you?” 

“No dear ; you can have it ifyou’ll bea 

boy. Johnny is so fond of apples,” 
she added apologetically, turning to my 
aunt. 

My uncle looked sternly upon me, and 
fearing he would take the apple away from 
me, I left the table and ran out into the 
garden, and did not stop till I had reached 
the further end of it. Then I looked at the 
apple and smelt of it, and finally I bit into 
it; but O! it was bitter and all black in- 
side. I cried with vexation, and rushing 

into the house exclaimed : 

“See what a mean, bitter, black apple 
this is! I want another !” 


But my aunt said there were no more. 

“Then I'll have mother’s,” I exclaimed, 
as I saw hers was but partly eaten. “Moth- 
er, give me yours !” 








“Well, well, Johnny, take it; it'll taste 


better to you than to me I’ve no doubt,” 
replied my mother, handing it to me. 

“Sister, your little boy is fair outside,” 
exclaimed my uncle, sternly, “but mark my 
words, if you encourage him so in his sel- 
fishness much longer yon will make him as 
black and bitter inside as that beautiful ap- 

le.” 

f My mother withdrew her hand and I ran 
back into the garden, pondering on my un- 
cle’s words, which I did not exactly under- 
stand. Presently my favorite little cousin 
came in search of me, and putting her arms 
around my neck and kissing my pouting 
lips, she said : 

“IT am very sorry , Johnny, that your ap- 
ple wasn’t good. 1 wish I had only known 
it, and I would have saved mine for you.” 

“I don’t care'‘anything about the apple,” 
I replied, feeling ashamed, I hardly knew 
why; “but what did your father mean, Ella, 
when he said I would be black and bitter 
like that ugly apple ?” 

“Why he meant, Johnny, that if you had 
your own way alwa pea pe and were so selfish as 
to take the hest and biggest of everything, 
you would get to be a very wicked boy, and 
nobody would love you. 

From that moment there was a change in 
my nature. -Ever after, when I was tempt- 
ed to gratify self at the expense of another’s 
good, I thought of my uncle's words, and I 
was ready to submit to any self-denial. At 
first it was painful, but after a while it be- 
came a real pleasure to me to deny myself 
in every way that I might contribute to the 
comfort and happiness of others. I trust 
there are not many boys as selfish as Jchn- 
ny, but if there are [ hope they will resolve 
like him not to be like the apple, black and 
bitter inside.—S, S. Advocate. 


eirtatiiede 
WHAT WE CAN NEVER CATCH. 


Children, what is it that you can never 
catch, even if you were to chase after it, as 
quick as possible, with the swiftest horse in 
the world ? 

You can never catch the word that has 
once gone out of your lips. 

Once spoken, it is out of your power ; do 
your best, you can never recall it, 

Therefore take care what you say, for 
“In the multitude of words there wanteth 
not sin; but he that refraineth his lips is 
wise.” Prov. x. 19. 


MONEY EASILY SPENT. 


All parents would like to find the same 
sound views of money among their children 
as is shown by the boy i in the following story. 
It would save them many a heart ache, and 
many anempty purse: 

“Mother,” said a little boy, who had been 
out shopping with his mother. “how you have 
to keep asking the price, and how much 
money it takes to buy things.” 

“Yes, indeed,” answered his mother, with 


a feeling of sense of the truth, ‘every thing 
costs.” 











PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


SABBATH SCHOOLS and private individuals who con- 
template a their libraries are kindly invited ours 
me a first call. » in n to my own issues, the 
pee THe ines Sociztizs, as duriug the neyge 4 


Y 
The} plan I have of late adopted of giv! a trade discount to 
ee pce “5 gives env os favor. ny school cons 
indicating the amount they wi 
tol inv + oPagrese can have the selection made for them with the priv- 
of returning any books they choose to reject after an ex- 
amination. his new feature of trade commends itself to all 


our Sabbath-echool friends, and I am seastantly supplying li- | inscriptions 
braries 07 


m this principle in all parts of New EB ris 
HENRY HOYT, 9 Cornhill. 





A NEW BOOK EVERY WEEE, 
Until January 1, 1861. Ishall issuea new book every Sat- 
urday afternoon. 
HENRY HOYT. 


38—Ow 9 Cornu, Bostox. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
olny Beam, Mustrated, 
Cha Adam: 
Lite. e Jenny, ve 
> nom ba. 
Simian 


SRees 


HENRY HOYT, 


38—2w 9 Cornu, Bostox, 





THE OLD RED HOUSE, 


Ts a real bemédiction to any family across whose threshhold 
it shall pass. ate seer ned ao mas soon as read, and 
of a large class it may justly be said, the sooner the 
trom memory the bat better. Not so with the 


OLD RED HOUSE, 


y are hid 


and works of a kindred stamp. The: 
the heart tender, and the eyes moist. 
A good lately that both himself wife 
eno the “tuxary ofa oor cry" over this work. Tears are 
pment aoe te “salt” in our midst. 
This book is a true one. essehtial feat 
peed Bee I) his little ny bod =the far, th eat 
en, the ‘‘moss covered bucket” and “mother” standing 
wellcurb. 80c. 

HENRY HOYT, 


No. 9 Cornutt, Boston. 





LITTLE J. remit 


issue ofthis week. A bad 
Just like the be fs 


next week by the author of RT House, 
Price 25 cents. 
HENRY HOYT, 


No. 9 Cornuiit, Boston. 


y stir the affections, make 


a blessed tribution to the delineation of truth + é 


ures, and takes 


AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 
BOSTON DEPOSITORY, 

No 141 Wasutneton ‘Sreger, 

Opposite Old South Church, 


BOSTON. 


This is the only depository of the 

AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION in New England. 
The Boox taape, Sunpay Scnoots and the public generally, 
supplied with all including on the 
same terms as at Philadelphia. 

$t—3m N. P. KEMP, Treas. for New England. 








SCROFULA. 


Read the jfollowing from the well known Captain of the 
Steamer Fulton : 
New Onxeans, 34 Oct. 1859. 
Dra. J.C. Aver, Lowell— 
: Tam urged by my wife to re- 
‘ou @ cure your Sarsa) renperiie 3 bes o made in on Saiz, 
and as te the oniy way in whi make you any ac 
know piedesmens.of oar Tratification, 1 will roceed to state 
My little son, eleven years old, has had Sor: on his 
a neck — arms for five years They were much “ the 
ery ind we feared they would kill him. At 
fret a swelling would appear, then it would break and make 
a ——e which ba spy not — They Decame very 


loathsome and f often nm pain’ they his growth ana 
seemed to undermine bee heath, “f thet ey feeble and 
sickly. We tried P 8 and Medicines, 


ed did no 
_— A clergyman Ns our or eaboraned: who had seen 8 me 
markable cures by your Cherry Pec! towy 
your Sarsaparilla, and we did. The smallest sores showed 
symptoms of healing in about two weeks ; in two more they 
had healed, and aie. two months the child was as well as any 
body. He now enjoys no remnant of the 
disorder about him that we can discover. If you, sir, are a pa- 
Tent, you may well puere that we shall not soon forget you. 
ery truly, your humble serv 


Ino. Ww. Bar 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER & CO, Lowell, rh sold ny ‘all 
Druggists everywhere. 35—4w 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE YEAR OF GRACE; 
A HISTORY OF THE REVIVAL IN IRELAND IN 1839. 
By Bex. ve Gibson, Professor of Christian Ethics in 


Belfast, with an introduction by Rev. Baron 
Row, D. D. 12mo., cloth. $1, 


25. 

This me was originally prepared for the American pub- 
maeere, by = ¥ saber and skill, by Prof. Gibson, a 
y qualified for the tisk, and is the only 
Sualete and dauthents History ot this great work 

escription of the touching scenes of the revival; the 
cases ol conversion; the guage conduct of 
marked effect of the work on the morals 

, etc., render it a volume of ex- 
traordinary interest. 
MORNING HOURS IN PATMOS. 

THE OPENING VISION OF THE APOCALYPSE, AND 
CHRIST'S EPISTLES TO THE SEVEN 
CHURCHES OF ASIA. 
By Rev. A. C Thompson, 
Author of “The Better Land,” “Gathered Lilies,” 
WITH BEAUTIFUL FRONTISPIECE. 


&c. 


ttractive volume of discourses or meditations on the 
first three chapters of the Apocalypse, the interest of which 
is greatly enhanced by the author's recent visit to Paunos 
and the sites of the seven Asiatic Churches. 


THE SIGNET RING. 
AND OTHER GEMS. 
By Rev. J. De Liefde. 





CONTENTS. 
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Il. Tas InnertraNce, AND THE JOURNEY TO OBTAIN IT. 
Il. Tux Surpwrecxep TRaveLier. 

The writings of this author are highly popales in egiend 

yermany, Where they have a large sale. gen- 

feral sentiment of the foreign press is mg ah in the ilo 
ing from the Scotttish Guardian: “We have not found in 

small a compass a mass of Christian experience” 80 preguatt 
with tnetruc tion te ali who @Te engaged in the Lord's work.’ 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE ; SUGGESTED BY 4 TOUR 
seeowen THE Ho.y Lanp. By H. b. Hackett, Professor in 
logical Institution. New Revised and Kn- 
large Edition. l2mo. cloth $1.0 
The new edition of this vadunbie work has been thoroughly 
revised "and greatly enlarged by the author, the traces of an 
improving hand being found on almost every page. Several 
new jrensetions have also been inserted. 


On fiy- a copy of the former edition, in thie bmn id 
of the Tate ‘Hon. Rufus Choate, was the followin; PS oar 
worthy, an iter than a hundred ‘ Evidences.’ 


L ONS AT THE CROSS ; or, Spiritual Truths. ioe 
Exhibited in thelr Relations to Chris! t. By Samuel Hopkins, 
author of “he Puri 


an introduction by Rev. 
ba thal Blagden, DD. New Edition. I6mo, cloth, 75 


“One: of the very best of books for instruction and edifica- 
jon.— Recorder. 


* valuable book for the christian family.""—¥. ¥. Observer 

THE STILL HOUR; or, Communion with God. By Prof. 

—_ Phelps, D.D., of Andover Theological Seminary. 
ny 


ce 
This ‘little rk coer bere spoken of in terms of the 
hest comm: be BFK fis evers 8 doing incalculable good. Its 
sale has already reached the’ iwetr fifth thousand. 
THE HISTORICAL EVIDENCES of the Truth of the Scrip- 
ture Records, with special reference to the Doubts and Dis- 
coveries of Modern Times. By George Rawlinson, M. A 
l2mo. cloth, $1.25. 
This = volume takes a general survey of the whove field 
of biblical history, and traces, ina multitude of cases, the re- 
markable and minute coincidences between the sacred narra- 
| tive on the one hand, and the statements and allusions of an- 
| clent authors and the soungiens of ancient monuments and 
on the onther. — and Looe n 
abler chaption ¢ are boldly met, oni. in cases 
in 4 most summary manner. Every student of the Bivie. will 
be interested in the perusal of the word : 
> Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on b receipt of price. 
GOULD ‘& LINCOLN, 
tf 59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


DR, J. W. POLAND'S 
FAMILY MEDICINES. 
PREPARED AT GOFFSTOWN CENTRE, N. B. 
1, The well-known Heapacue Kitter. For sick and nerv 
ous — and nervous diseases generally. Price 50 cents 


P 

Humor Doctor. e medy for ali kinds of humors. 
One Daye scien alone = eendy te bought and used over forty 
gallons of it. Price 50 tl iTS 


sure cure for Kk 
AR PLASTER. roll plaster in ex 

istence. The Pain io, Chitbiatn Kier Butternut Pills, and 

Pla.ntain Ointment are equally good place, and equally 


‘ G. G. Goodwin & Co., and Weeks & rene Bovten, -G Genet 
gents. Sold by all dealers in medicine 
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BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 20, 1860, 








HELEN HERBERT'S LESSON. 


The August day had been one of intense heat. 
Myriads of insects were chirping their brief 
life away in the trees and meadows. The sil- 
yer shield of the moon had risen over the east- 
ern hills and was pouring its wondrous light 
over the valley*and hills and river. Through the 
broad street of the qaiet New England village 
were seen groups of young people, who seemed 
to be drinking in the beauty of the night. 
With such attractions out of doors for all who 
love God's fair book of nature, strange that 
any should prefer to stay within walls! And 
yet, on this very evening, Helen Herbert, the 
young village school-mistress, sat in her own 
room, wrapped in sombre thoughts. She had 
declined going with young friends on her fa- 
vorite walk by the river’s bank, and they had 
left her to spend the evening alone. What is 
the cause of that anxious, troubled face? Let 
us read her thoughts and see. 

‘«My patience is at last all gone. It is use- 
less to bear with him longer, and to-morrow he 
shall leave the school.’’ The subject of these 
thoughts, and the cause of the young teacher’s 
anxiety, was one of her pupils, a boy whose 
parents were ignorant and unprincipled. For 
a whole year she had borne with him patiently 
through many faults, hoping for better things, 
but on this day he had shown so sullen a tem- 
rer, that now she resolved to have patience no 
longer. 

Unwilling to give herself longer to painful 
thoughts, the young teacher lighted a candle, 
took a small volume from her book-case and 
began to read. It was no amusing story, no 
exciting novel, but a book of serious thought, 
which a friend had sent. What power lay in 
its leaves to soothe and calm? Why did the 
anxious brow assume an expression of rest and 
peace? This was the story which she read for 
the first time, though it was many centuries 
old ot 

Abraham and the Fire Worshipper. 

‘Abraham satin his tent door at the even- 
tide. And he lifted up his eyes and lo ! an old 
man stood before him, who leaned heavily on 
his staff, faint and weary. Then Abraham 
arose and bowed himself to the ground and 
said: ‘“‘My Lord, pass not by. Tarry with 
thy servant, this night, I pray thee.’’ And 
Abraham brought him into the tent and fetched 
water for his feet and set food before him and 
stood by while he did eat. But soon the coun- 
tenance of the Patriarch was changed, for the 
stranger called not on the name of the Lord, 
but when he had eaten and was filled, he bow- 
ed himself three times to the fire that burned 
in the hearth. Then was Abraham wroth and 
drove the old man forth into the darkness and 
storm ; nor would his soul have pity, but he 
sat within the tent. 


Then came the voice of 


stairs = down stairs, but rego wre A 
soul, hen I got around on the again, 
the same i er along who answered 
my question before, and I hailed him : 

“Is the S juire in town?” 

“Getting in his wheat, I reckon.’ 

“Well, where is his lady?’’ 

“She's helping the Squire.”’ 

‘ And the young ladies ?’’ 

“Getting in the wheat, stranger—you’ll find 
‘em all down in the field about a mile from 
| here,’” 
| I then concluded I would try the hotel, and 
‘carried my carpet bag into the public house. 
| There was a notice on the door, saying that the 

se was closed for a week, as the proprietor 

| was getting in his wheat. Things began to 
| jook despefate now. I had carried my carpet 
bag about five miles already in the hot sun, and 
it was growing sme in | heavier. So when 
saw a boy coming toward the house, I made 
up my mind to give him a dollar to carry it for 
me. I was somewhat surprised, however, when 
in reply to my offer he smiled, and “guessed 
I'd have to wait till dad got his wheat in.”’ 

At this stage of p ding ved 
walk to the first house I saw, and demand, in 
the name of civilization, the hospitality due to 
a traveller. Asthe house happened to be a 
| boarding school for young ladies, I was fortu- 
nate enough to secure a night's rest, and the 
next day, not being able to see anybody but 
young ladies, as everybody was getting in his 
wheat, I left for homg, resolved never to return 
there when people were harvesting. 








THE BIBLE. 


’Tis a fountain ever bursting, 
Whence the weary may obtain 
Water for the soul that’s thirsting, 

And shall never thirst again. 


*Tis a lamp for ever burning, 
By whose never dying light 
Sinners, from their errors turning, 
Are directed through the night. 


Tis a mine of ricnest treasure, 
Laden with the purest ore ; 

And its contents without measure, 
You can never well explore. 


Tis a chart that never fails you— 
One which God to man has given ; 
And, though rudest storms assail you, 
It will guide yon safe to heaven. 


’Tis a tree, whose fruits unfailing 
Cheer and stay the fainting soul, 
And whose leaves the nations healing, 

Scatter joy from pole to pole. 


Tis a pearl, of price exceeding. 
All the gems in ocean found, 

To its precepts ever listening. 
In its truths may I abound. 





CHINESE PECULIARITIES. 


Many of our readers who live in large cities, 
have seen Chinese men walking in the streets, 
with their curious dresses and their long queues. 
They are emigrating very rapidly to California, 
jand will begin to emigrate, by and by, to the 
| Eastern States. Dr. Taylor, in a volume re- 
cently published by the Harpers’ gives an 
amusing account of many of their customs. We 
give an extract : 





The Chinese are our antipodes not only in 


the Lord to him, saying; “‘Abraham! where | geographical position, but they do so many 


is he who came to thy tent ateven tide?’’ And 
Abraham answered, ‘‘Lord I drove” him forth, 
because he called’ not on Thy Name.” But 
the Lord answered ; ‘‘Behold he was thy broth- 
er. Could’st thou not have patience with him 
one night? Lo! Ihave borne patiently with 
him these hundred years.’ ”’ 


Beautiful tradition of the East! Full of in fot 


wisdom for us all, it bore that summer’s eve- 
ning a priceless lesson to the young teacher’s 
heart. She closed the book and fora long 
time sat looking forth into the moonlight. But 
now it was all light, for the shadow had left 
her brow, which was peaceful as the scene be- 
fore her; and in her soul deeply printed, was 


the thought of God’s patience and love for |? 


years towards the poor boy, of whom she had 
said, ‘I can bear with him no longer.”’ Tones 
and smiles of love, which in time melted the 
boy's heart, and which he never forgot, were 
the result of that evening’s reading. 

M. W. D. 





VARIETY. 





GETTING IN WHEAT IN WISCONSIN: 


The abundant harvest in Wisconsin keeps all 
hands employed. The Milwaukie Sentinel has 
the following : 


A gentleman of this city, a few weeks ago, 
went out into Walworth county to transact 
some business. At that time the country was 
absorbed entirely in the securing of the har- 
vest, and the gentleman had a 
trouble in finding anybody ‘to e.”” 
will let him tell his own story : 

‘*I knocked at the house of my friead B——, 
and knocked all the skin off my knuckles at his 
front door, but could not start anyhody, and 


We 


just as I was going away, a passer by, in an-| 


swer to my inquiry, said that B—— was get- 
ting in his wheat. J then went over into an- 
other of the town, to where an old school- 
soso, Neaies R——, sesided. I walked in at 
the open door, sat down in the parlor a few 
minutes, and no one appearing, I walked up 


t deal of 


| things in a manner directly the reverse of our 
}own modes, that a most amusin chapter might 
be written on these points of difference. The 
following are some of the particulars: They 
shave the hair from the head, instead of that 
on the face, after they reach full manhood. 
| The lather-brush looks hke a tooth-brush, and 
|they lather .with warm water only, without 
They not only always wash and bathe 
water, but will also drink warm water 
in preference to cold. They begin at the end 
of a book to read, and ae from the top to the 
bottom, beginning at the right hand, instead 
of across the page and beginning at the left. 
Explanatory notes are always at the top of the 
pa , insteadiof at the bottom. The title ofa 
ok 18 ehveye os the outer margin instead of 
at the top. leaves are all doubled and 
rinted on one side instead of being single and 
printed on both. 

The pupils in schools study as loudly as they 
canecream, instead of silently, and in reciting 
stand with the back to the teacher instead of 
the face. They locate the seat of intelligence 
in the stomach instead of in the head. In sal- 
utation, they each shake their own hands in- 
stead of the others. With them the magnetic 
needle is always said to point to the south, and 
in naming the four cardinal points they say 
east, south, west, north. Instead of southeast 
and northwest, they always say east-south and 
west-north. Matting is used for mattresses, 
instead of on floors, and they use hard pillows 

sometimes a block of weet instead of soft. 
nails are ornamental—if three or four 
inches, they are of quite an aristocratic length. 
They put the given name, or the title by which 
you are called, after the family name instead 
of before it. So it would be Smith Mr. instead 
of Mr. Smith. It is impolite to take off your 
hat in the house. They plaster a1.d white- 
wash buildinge on the outside oftener than on 
the inner. It is a strong mark of filial regard 
for a son to buy coffin as a present to his 
father, while yet living. On presenting it, he 
Baye, ‘may you live ten thousand years !”’ 

When a man beeomes able, one of the first 
articles of furniture he buys for himself is his 
coffin! It is often used as a bench or table for 
years. When *t becomes tenanted, it is fre- 
quently kept in the house for many years long- 
er, instead of being taken out and buried ; and 
when thus taken out it is oftener placed on the 
surface of the ground inxtead of beneath it. 
The inscription is always on theend of the cof- 
fo instead of on the top. They wear white for 





| on the left hand instead of at the right. They | 
eat with two sticks, both in one hand, isn 
of with a knife and fork, one in each. Their 
boots and shoes are higher at the toes than at) 
the heels, and are mostly made of cloth instead | 


ing. In laying floor they lay the plank with 
the smooth surface down on the timbers, while 
the upper is left rough and unplaned. 
In drinking tea, the saucer is placed on the 
top of the cup instead of at the bottom. They 
kill themselves to be reven; of an enemy. 
Men wear gowns, petticoats, beads, embroidery, 
and garters, and women wear pantaloons. They 
always mount a horseonthe wrong side, and 
women ride as the men. Military officers car- 
ry fans instead of pistols. The plume is on the 
back of the cap and hangs down, instead of be- 
ing on the front and standing up. In battle 
they wait fora ship to sail into a line with the 
cannon, on a fortification, instead of moving 
the gun, and directing it to the position of the 
ship. In the dress of men the drawers are 
large and loose at the bottom, and have no 
strings, while the ts are tight as possible 
and are tied around the ankles like drawers. 
In other words, it mrght be said, they wear 
their drawers outside of their pantaloons. 
Among us, young men and women choose 
wives for themselves when they become grown 
(and sometimes before ;) in China, this is all 
done for them by their parents while they are 
infants. With us, ladies have the preference ; 
with them, gentlemen. We educate and hon- 
or our wives, sisters and daughters, and bring 
them forward in society ; they degrade theirs, 
keep them in ignorance and out of sight. Wo- 
men have their feet always bound—their waists, 
never. The circumference of their dress is 
greatest at the waist and least at the ankles. 
They wear their breast-pins on the forehead. 
The young lady goes to the residence of her be- 
trothed to be married, and she wails and weeps 
along the whole way to her wedding. They 
always have feasting and music at funerals. 
Green plums are preferred to ripe ones. The 
abominate milk, butter and cheese, but relish 
caster oil, snails, and many other articles that 
are to us horribly offensive. They shave off 
nearly the whole of the eyebrows, leaving a 
mere pencil of hair, while that on the opposite 
side of the head is allowed to grow till it reach- 
es the ground. 





PERSEVERING INGENUITY. 


It is well for every one to be busy with some 
employment to be kept out of mischief; but 
one would suppose that ingenuity and _perse- 
verance might be turned to better account than 
in the following piece of work : 


Philadelphia, has just completed a fac-simile, 
in miniature, of the National Washington 
Mouument. The miniature contains 6480 
pieces of wood of American trees. It is built 
on a scale of one-eighth of an inch to a foot, 
and when completed, it stands five feet eight 
and three quarter inches high. The base is 
composed of 3681 pieces, arranged as a tesse- 
lated pavement. 
the structure, includes white oak, walnut, oak 
from the frigate Alliance, red cedar and ash. 
The pantheon is composed of 308 pieces consist- 
ing of live oak, walnut, cherry, red cedar, box- 
wood (from the Paterson farm of New Jersey,) 
maple, mulberry, buttonwood, elm (treaty 
elm,)gum, walnut, hackmetack, locust, spruce, 
plain maple, birdseye maple, paper mulberry, 
red cedar, poplar, white pine, yellow pine, 
white oak, live oak, and wood from the char- 
ter oak, the frigate Alliance, the ship Consti- 
tution and Fort Du Quesne. The star at the 
top of the obelisk is made of a piece of the old 
Independence bell. The whole is most neatly 
joined, over three having been occupied 
with the work. Ke the model now stands, it 
carries out the same design in wood as is pro- 
posed to be carriod out in marble by the erec- 
tion of the National Washington Monument. 
If the Scientific American’s definition of in 

nuity is right, viz., that it isa ‘“‘very compli- 
cated combination of devices to produce a re- 
sult that is not very useful,’? Mr. Nicholson’s 
piece of work is very ingenious.— Philadelphia 


INTERESTING EXPERIMENTS. 
Mr. Lewes, in his recent ‘‘Studies in Animal 
Life,’’ quotes the following simple but curious 
experiments, which, perhaps, some of our 
readers will like to try : 


“If a wafer be laid on a surface of polished 
metal, which is then breathed upon, and if, 
when the moisture of the breath has evapora- 
ted, the wafer be shaken off, we shall find that 
the whole polished surface is not as it was be- 
fore, although our senses cun detect no differ- 
ence ; for if we breathe again upon it, the sur- 
face will be moist everywhere. except on the 
spot previously sheltered by the wafer, which 
will now appear asa spectral i on the sur- 
face. Again and again we breathe, and the 
moisture evaporates, but still the spectral wa- 
fer reappears, is experiment succeeds after 
a lapse of many months, if the metal be care- 
fully put aside where its surface cannot be dis- 
tu 3 


Ifa sheet of paper on which a key has been 
laid be exposed for some minutes to the sun- 
shine, and then instantaneously viewed in the 


ol the key will be visible. Let this be 
ut aside for many months where nothing can 
isturb it, and then in darkness be laid on a 





of leather. They use whiting instead of black- | parent yee gene. ere 


Mr. Nicholson, a journeyman — of 


The wood, in this portion of 


dark, the key being removed, a faded spectre | 


THE LOON. 


verb ‘‘straight as a loon's leg,” is| 


The 
truthful and ex ive. loon’s leg has n» | 


| joint, and it is like a pipe-stem. The result is best hair preparation now. in 


that it finds it next to impossible to stand on| 
dry land, and quite impossible to walk. Its 
home is on the deep ; and its power to remain 
a fish than 
a bird. It is this power, with the instinctive 
knowledge of the habits of fish, which enables 
it to fare sumptuously every day. The most 
active fish, but trout icularly, during most 
of the year, when seeking food, move near the 
surface of the water. Aud the trout, in its 
pursuit of flies and insects, is generally looking 
up. Taking ae of this habit, the loon 
dives deep, keeping his eyes on his victim, 
steadily comes up beneath him, and gulps him 
down while he is steadily preparing to gulp 
down something which he hopes to discover up- 
on the surface of the water. 

Ss 
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SURVIVOR OF BUNKER HILL. 


The young readers of the Companion will 
probably never hear from the lips of any old 
men, as we did in our childhood, stories of the 
battles of the Revolution. The few veterans 
that yet remain wilksoon pass away, aad all 
who wish for knowledge of the Revolution, 
must go to books instead of living men. One 
of the brave little army at Bunker Hill, is still 
living, supposed to be the last survivor. 

The inhabitants of Miltun Mills, N. H., cn 
the 7th of July, celebrated the one hundred 
and fourth birthday anniversary of Ralph Farn- 
ham, the last survivor of the battle of Bunker 
Hill. The aged veteran attended, descended 
from bis carriage, and walked up the aisle of 
the church quite boy like. ’ 


~ 


AN OLD FAMILY. 


Some families live to much greater age than 
others, bat it doesn’t often happen that so 
many brothers and sisters are spared to be 
nearly a century old, a8 in the following rec- 
ord of a singular funeral : 

A few days since a lady died in Philadelphia, 
one hundred and seven years ofage, and on the 
day of her funeral there were present five broth- 
ers and sisters, the youngest being over ninety 
years of age, and the oldest being one hundred 
and eleven years. A sight like this has sel- 
dom if ever oo witnessed in this or any other 
country. 


BE CAREFUL OF WINDOWS. 


We often shudder as we see little children 
leaning out of windows, for every year many 
fall out and are killed. The following fact 
which we find in the Journal is of recent oc- 
currence : 


Two little girls, one eighteen months 
and the other five years, daughters of William 
Goodwin, of Portsmouth, N.H., fell out of the 
window upon the sidewalk, a distance ot twelve 
or fifteen feet, last week, and were dangerously 
injured. The youngest probably will not re- 
cover, but the other may. 


PAID IN HIS OWN COIN. 


If one is dishonest to others, he cannot com. 
plain if he is treated with equal dishonesty. 
Here is a good illustration : 


A shopkeeper purchased of an Irish woman 
@ quantity of butter, the lumps of which, in- 
tended for pounds, he weighed in the balance 
and found wanting. ‘Shure it’s your own 
fault if they are light,” said Biddy, in reply 
to the complaints of the buyer ; ‘it’s your own 
fault, sir, for wasn’t it with a pound of your 
own soap I bought here myself that I weighed 
them with.’’ The shopkeeper had nothing 
more to say on that subject, 





A HUMMING-BIRD’S NEST. 


The Marysville (Cal.) paper thus describes a 
humming-bird’s nest, in the garden of William 
Hawley, in that town: 


“The nest contains of thelr young. It 
is about the size of a walnut, of a very 
fine texture, almost white, much resemblin 
woolen cloth, and firmly bound to the twig o! 
a peach tree, within three feet of the ground. 
The young birds are not much larger than 
grains of coffee, and present a vegy singular 
appearance.” 


An Irish Judge tried two most notorious fel- 
lows for highway pore’ To the astonish- 
ment of the court, as well ae of the prisoners 
themselves, they were found not guilty. As 
they were being removed from the bar, the 
judge, addressing the jaitor said: ‘Mr. Maur- 
phy, you would greatly ease my mind if you 
would keep these two respectable gentlemen 
until seven or half-past seven o‘clock, for I 
mean to set out for Dublin at five, and [should 
like to have at least two hours start of them.”’ 


An eccentric wealthy gentleman stuck up a 
board in a field upon his estate, upon which 
was painted the following : 

“twill give this field to any man who is 
contented.”’ 

He soon had an applicant. 


| 





plate of hot metal, the spectre of the key will| ‘Well, sir, are you a contented man?’ 
again appear. In the case of bodies more high-| ‘Yes, sir; very.” 

ly phosphorescent than paper, the spectres or| Then what do you want with my field?” 
many different objects which may have laid on} The applicant did not stop to reply. 
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“USE THE BEST 1» 
WHO WANTS A GOOD HEAD OF HAIR? USE ung 
WILSON’S HAIR REGENERATOR | 


AND HAIR DRESSING. 
wees rene afew certificates from the following reliable ang 


November | 
Mzssns. Hexay P. Wixs0n & Co.: I have no hesitancy’ 
Saying, in my opinion, Mrs. Wilson's Hair Regenerator is wo 

use. Ishall continue to use it 
plaasure. H. H. HARTWELL, 
Pastor of the M. BE. Church, Lawrence, Mass. 
November. 
ay trans pant ag 
b ve netit it. 
the article worthy of Lhe ition, and me 
recommend it to all who want to restore gray hair to 
phn A § of pee with dandruff, ora 
itching head, or humors, or to those Whose 
from the head. To those Who Use auy artes 
ee renee ey See 
s . +. W. H. CLA 
Pastor of Main St. Method'st B. Church, Great Falls, N. i. 


Masses. Hzxay P. Witson & Co.: 1 deem “ Mrs. Wilson’ 
Bair rator” the standard rep “4 


iii 


article of all hair preparations. 
4 have, in many known it to restore where 
it fallen off, rei e restore the hair to its 
nal color, care entirely the most painful eo nend 
some instances humors. Pe: ,» | have 
been a sharer in several of these benefits, and , the 
article long wanted and looked for by the peopie, | believe will 
be found in Mrs. H. B. Wilson’s Hair Regener: Drese- 


% RY HILL, 
Pastor of Efin St. Methodist Church, Manchester, N. H. 
Nasuva, N. H., Sept. kk. 
Mussas. Huxry P. Witson & Uo.: For some years 


and 
original color, and rendered soft and 
gat’: and where it was very thin, a new and beautiful growth 


produced. 
feel contident that it operates, not as a dye, but to restore 
the roots to their natural healthy state. Most cheerfully ao I 
recommend it to all who are in need. The expense is nothing 
with the beneiit received. 
Yours Respectfully, 


To whow it may concern : 

This certifies that | have been an eye witness of the wonder- 
ful effects of Mrs. Wilson’s Hair Regenator upon several of my 
friends’ heads ; sume, reinstated the hair to its 
culor—others it gave a fine new growth of hair, and in my 
case having been very bald for fifteen years, but now 1 
quite an increase of hair, and I am sat if 1 bad attended 
| Ww it as I should have done, my head would have been nearly 

or quite covered. L have used but one 
ha 


{ 


Rev. E. M. KELLOG. 


Sanatoca, N. Y,, Aug. 15. 
Messrs. Henny P. Witson & Co.: | have used your Hair 
Regenerator on my head, which removed the ‘ult and 
cured the headache which I have been very much aillicted 
with tor many years. 

1 have applied it to the heads of others hundreds of tim 
and | have never known an instance but what it removed 
erysipelas, sures aud pimples of every kind. 

The above you are at liberty to make use of as you see fit. 

MINOT FARRAR. 


Regenerator is put up in two si: and retails for 50 cts. 
pint bottie, and $1 for q bottles. The quart bottles are 
much the The nts of which the Regenerator 
are made are, ora rare virtue, and are entirely ditierent from 


those used 
and gently moistening in 
contain bo properties but those which nature evidently 
tended tor the purpose, and will surely do all it is recom- 
mei |S 
drs. Wilson's Hair Dressing is put up in large bottles, and 
retails fur 4/ cts. per bottle, and wr Secemia tas hair of 


person, young or old, there f not its equal in the world. it 
will make very 


. He , a8 

the name will be blown in every bottle, and you can obtaip 

it in almost every store in the United States or Canada. 

Wholesale Agents. 

H. H. Hay, Portland, General Agent for Maine, New Bruns- 
wick, and Novascotia. 

GEORGE T. NICHOLS, Northfield ; F. E. SMITH, Montpe- 

tw bros SONS, Philadelphia, General Agents for 

. . enera! 

Pennsylvania. 

Mad. Barf Op. 1. Ges: @. Gaede $00. Mos nd 3 Mew 

H - Carney, No. y asyington A 

Weeks & Potter, No. 154 Washi ; vaiten, Colcord 

ton, No. 8s Hanover St. ; W Fairbanks & Co, 

and 45 Hanover St. ; Reed, Cutler & Co., No. 13 and 

» Boston, Mass. 


Manufactured by HENRY P. WILSON & CO., Mancnes 
CE aye eT ee RR eNEES GREENE RO REE EONEE, 





PERUVIAN SYRUP, 
OR PROTECTED SOLUTION OF 
Protoxide of Iron Combined. 


This well known Remedy has been used vi extensive! 
and with great soccens for the cure of ¥ iy 


DYSPEPSIA, 

OR IMPAIRED AND IMPERFECT DIGESTION 
AND THE CONSEQUENT 
Deterioration of the Blood. 
AND FOR THE FOLLOWING 


FORMS OF DISEASE. 
Most of which originate in 
DYSPEPSIA. 
Liver Complaint, Dropsy, Neuralgia and Nervous Affec- 
Loss vl Appetite, Headache, Languur and Depression of 
irits, Carbuncles and Boils, Piles, Scurvy, Fiieeaeg | ot the 





» iseases 
to Females, and all Complaints Accompanied by General De- 
bility, and requiring a Tonic and Alternative Medicine. 


TESTIMONIALS FROM CLERGYMEN, 
On the efficacy of the Peruvian Syrup and the benefits the 
have derived from its use : 


Rev. JOHN PIERPONT, Medford, Mass.—Its efficacy in Salt 
Rheum and other Cutaneous eng 


Rev. WARREN BURTON, Boston, Mass.—Its in 
Headaches, Loss of Appetite, Cagecenien, Neur er- 
vous Affections, and General Debility : Its. Value to fo 


men. 

Rev. SYLVANUS COBB, Boston, Mass.—Its Use and Efficacy 
in family ; Restoration of strength after Typhoid Fever. 

THOMAS WHITTEMORE, Boston, Mass,—Its Use and 

alue in Paralysis, Dyspepsia, and ge the Chest; 

and adds; ‘it gives me new Vigor, Buoyancy of 

Elasticity of Muscle.” 

me pemeray & UTE, gr apne Kansas Territory.— 
Efficacy in Dy: prustration, and tan 
tion to Western Cimate Diseases,’ biel 

Rev. HENRY UPHAM, Boston, Mass.—Its Efficacy im Dys- 
pepasia and Afiections 


Of the Liver. 
Rey. 8S. H. RIDDEL, Boston, Mass.—Its Valne in cases of 
Bronchitis, Torpid Liv erv> 
ous Debility. 


er, Neuralgia, and N 
. * 
Rev. P. C. HEADLEY, Greenfield, ineness as 
a Agent, and 
‘ 


Rev. 
Vi 


ass.—Its ) ae 
Efficacy in Dyspepsia, Diarrhoea, and 
Bev. J. W. OLMSTEAD, Boston, Mass.—General Recommen- 
and a8 a Medicine, its 

Bfficacy in Dyspepsia and Nervous Debility. 

N. B. Pamphlets containing Letters from the above named 
and full information of the 

Syrup, can be had on application to the Agents, a1 to 
N.L. CLARK & CO., Proprietors, 

CODMAN BUILDINGS, 


No. 78 Sudbury Street,...........cecceecseoeeceessevee Boston 
ba | by Druggists generally throughout the United States. 
ily 








BOUND VOLUMES. 


FOR sale, at a low price, at this Office, Bound Volumes 
of the Companion from 148. 36—tf 


YOUTH’S COMPANION 
A FAMILY PAPER 


DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love--No Sec- 
tarianism, No Controversy. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY sY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MB, 
Ho. 22 Schoel Street. 
Paros $l 4 Yean. Six corzzs rom $5, PAYMENT Is ADVYARCE 





BOUND VOLUMES $1 aud 1.25. 





E. F. Duren, Bangor Agent. 
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